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The Origin of Sacred Song 


The source and origin of sacred song is told 
in a legend by the philosopher Philo Judaeus. 
When God had created the universe, an angel 
said: “One thing is still lacking. There are no 
singers to sing the praises of God.” So God 
sent the gift of song, and men of the earth 
blended their voices with the heavenly hosts 
in praising him. 

Sacred Song Among the Ancient Hebrews 

Deep in the soul of mankind vibrated a tone 
of the sacred song, an echo from the celestial 
choirs. That tone could never die, but rose 
with unquenchable yearning toward heaven, 
though men took the names of idols upon their 
lips. Egyptians and Assyrians, Hindus, Chinese, 
Greeks and other peoples sang songs of praise 
to the glory of their deities. 

But the Lord had planted a vineyard in the 
midst of the wilderness of paganism. Israel 
resembled an oasis in the desert, and from the 
hearts of the faithful soared the praise of Je- 
hovah each morning and evening. The Scrip- 
tures of the Old Covenant reverberated in and 
through sacred song. After the rescue from 
the Red Sea, Moses and the people of Israel 
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by MATTHEW N. LUNDQUIST 


sang a great hymn of thanksgiving to the glory 
of the Lord. 

“T will sing to the Lord, for he has triumphed 
gloriously; the horse and his rider he 
has thrown into the sea. 

The Lord is my strength and my song, and 
he has become my salvation.” 
Exodus, chap. 15. 

Sacred song was practiced in the schools of 
the prophets, and antiphonal singing between 
groups of choirs was introduced during the 
time of Samuel. David, the royal singer, raised 
the music of Israel to a high level. The Psalter, 
containing 150 songs by authors of different 
periods, became the hymnbook of the Old 
Testament, and was used in the divine services 
of the ancient Hebrews. King David and other 
psalmists thus gave to mankind a wonderful 
instrument, which holds tones as well for the 
soul’s overflowing joy in God as for the heart's 
deepest grief of sin. 

King David was not only a spiritually minded 
psalmist but also a skillful harpist. From his- 
torical sources we learn that he was much in- 
terested in music. In the First Book of the 
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Chronicles (Chapters 15 and 16) we find an 
interesting account of the ceremony at the 
time of the transferring of the Ark of the 
Covenant to Jerusalem. “David commanded 
the chiefs of the Levites to appoint their breth- 
ren as the singers who should play loudly on 
musical instruments, on harps and lyres and 
cymbals, to raise sounds of joy.” 

King Solomon gave sacred song a place of 
honor at the temple in Jerusalem. The Ark 
of the Covenant was brought into the newly 
erected sanctuary with great pomp and cere- 
mony. 

No doubt the melodies were plain, but ma- 
jestic like the temple itself and the song rang 
out from Mt. Zion, advanced and declined, as 
the people served God faithfully or fell away 
from him, until the time was fulfilled and the 
angels sang over the plain of Bethlehem the 
morning hymn of the New Covenant: “Glory 
to God in the highest, and on earth peace, 
goodwill among men!” 

Nowhere is it mentioned, but surely Jesus 
participated in the general psalm-singing, the 
so-called pilgrimage Psalms 120-134, that were 
always sung when the Jews journeyed to the 
great festivals in Jerusalem. Probably his 
youthful voice mingled with that of the parents 
and other fellow travelers, when at the age 
of twelve he went along to the great Passover 
festival in Jerusalem. St. Matthew writes in 
his 26th chapter about the last Passover meal 
of the Master with his disciples and the institu- 
tion of the Lord’s Supper. In verse 30 he adds 
the illuminating words: “And when they had 
sung a hymn, they went out to the Mount of 
Olives.” This hymn may have been that which 
is known as the Great Hallel, Psalms 113-118, 
for this was always sung by the Jews during 
the Passover. 








Sacred Song in the Christian Church 

The apostles and the early Christian con- 
gregations made diligent use of sacred song, 
as much in public worship as in private devo- 
tions. We read about this in several places 
in the New Testament. “What am I to do? 
I will pray with the spirit and I will pray with 
the mind also; I will sing with the spirit and 
I will sing with the mind also. Otherwise, if 
you bless (give thanks to God) with the Spirit, 
how can any one in the position of an outsider 


‘(him that is without gifts) say ‘Amen’ to your 


thanksgiving when he does not know what you 
are saying?” (1 Corinthians 14:15, 16). “Be 
filled with the Spirit, addressing one another 
in psalms and hymns and spiritual songs, sing- 
ing and making melody to the Lord with all 
your heart, always and for everything giving 
thanks in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ 
to God the Father” (Ephesians 5:19, 20). 

When Paul and Silas had been thrown into 
prison at Philippi, they sang songs of praise 
to God. “About midnight Paul.and Silas were 
praying and singing hymns to God, and the 
prisoners were listening to them” (Acts 16:25). 
In Paul’s letter to the Colossians (chapter 3, 
verse 16), we read: “Let the word of Christ 
dwell in you richly, as you teach and admonish 
one another in all wisdom, and as you sing 
psalms and hymns and spiritual songs with 
thankfulness in your hearts to God.” In the 
letter of James we read: “Is any one among 
you suffering? Let him pray. Is any cheerful? 
Let him sing praise.” 





From the temple and the synagogues the 
Christian Jews had brought with them the 
Old Testament Psalms, which became the 
foundation of the Christian church song. Be- 
sides the Psalms, other biblical songs were 
sung, especially the three New Testament 
canticles, the Benedictus of Zacharias (Luke 
1:68-79), the Magnificat of Mary (Luke 1:46- 
55), and the Nunc Dimittis of Simeon (Luke 
2:29-32). To these were gradually added new 
texts, written by Christian poets. From the 
Eastern Church came the liturgical prayer, the 
Kyrie eleison (Lord, have mercy upon us!). 
As early as the third century this was used as 
a response of the congregation to each petition 
in the Litany. Along with the Bible readings, 
the songs and chants formed the principal part 
ofthe divine services, especially in the daily 
liturgical hours of devotion, which were called 
Canonical Hours—Matins, Lauds, Vespers, and 
others. 

The song in the early Christian church was 
performed alternately—all in unison. This ap- 
plies especially to the Psalms of David, which 
were diligently used at the divine services. 
Early writers distinguish in this alternating 
song three different methods of rendition. In 
the first of these, a precentor (or cantor) sang 
the Psalm and the congregation answered by 
singing the last two or three words of each 
verse or section. In the second method, the 
precentor sang the entire Psalm and the con- 
gregation answered with an Amen or an 
Alleluia or the Gloria Patri. The third method 
was to have each verse of the Psalm divided 
in such a way between the singers so that the 


first half was sung by one group and the latter 
half by the other group. Along with this re. 
sponsive method of singing, the common 

of the congregation was used in the early 
church. 

St. Augustine (5th century) relates about 
Bishop Athanasius (4th century): “He had the 
reader of the Psalm sing with such slight in- 
flection of the voice, that it was more like 
reciting than singing.” Every Psalm ended 
with the Gloria Patri. To indicate briefly 
the content of the Psalm and connect it with 
the church season at hand, the Psalm was pre- 
ceded and followed by certain appropriate 
biblical passages. These were called Antiphons 
and were sung as also the Gloria Patri in the 
same key as the Psalm itself. 

The service-song was partly liturgical song, 
partly congregational song and choir song, all 
in unison. The officiating priest or deacon re- 
cited the Bible passages in a monotonic man- 
ner, raising the voice at times in order to 
stress principal words. This was merely a 
type of solemn reading or recitative, called 
accentus. The congregation responded with 
Hallelujah and Amen. The congregational song 
and the choir song, which, as distinguished 
from the former, was called concentus, ie., 
to sing along with, and consisted of actual 
singing or rhythmical melodies. 

In Syria there arose early the so-called 
antipbonal song, which speedily gained favor 
throughout the Eastern Church, and greatly 
strengthened the Christians during the terrible 
persecutions. The Roman historian, Pliny the 
Younger, speaks of this in a letter to Emperor 
Trajan, written some time during the first 
part of the second century. He states that the 
Christians had the habit of meeting on a certain 
day before sunrise, to sing a hymn to Christ 
as God, antiphonally or by some form of alter- 
nation. 

The melodies for the Psalms and hymns had 
been transmitted traditionally from Jewish to 
Christian soil, but the supply was increased 
by the composing of new tunes, or borrowing 
from Greek and Roman folk-songs. 


continued in, Next Issue 
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THE ORGAN AND 
CONGREGATIONAL 
SINGING 


The past 15 years have undoubtedly brought 
an awakening of interest in church music in 
this country. We are aware of the fact that 
the music of the church is not a mere “pretty 
thing” which fills the “quiet parts” of the 
service, but that it is an aid to worship and 
often an act of worship. The standards of 
church music have risen, the art of organ 
building has improved, we are concerned with 
the choir work of the church, and new and 
revised hymnals are being published. Many 
contemporary composers use their ability for 
the glory of God and their music is heard in 
our services. Though there is very much to 
be done—all in all one can say that we are 
improving. 

In spite of all this, rather little attention has 
been given to the organ accompaniment of 
congregational singing, though this is a major 
part of the music in our worship. This article 
is not intended to make final decisions on the 
subject, but it may encourage organists to 
make this very important part of worship more 
meaningful. 

The present-day hymnals offer four-part 
settings in which the soprano carries the mel- 
ody or cantus firmus. The settings are of 
homophonic nature and a new harmony is 
given to almost every cantus firmus note. This 
calls for a constantly changing bass line. 

Here are some of the disadvantages of this 
kind of setting: 

1) The pedal part is rather difficult for the 
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average organist. In order to simplify the 
problem, most organists shift the pedal part 
into more comfortable foot positions by means 
of playing the high notes an octave lower, or 
to take the pedal note which can be reached 
most comfortably. Thus the logic of a bass 


line is destroyed. 


The logical bass line 


The illogical bass line 


The organ is an instrument of musical lines 
more than of chords. It is only natural for 
the organ with its straight, unbending tone 
to be treated polyphonically rather than homo- 
phonically. 

2) There is the danger of boredom if the 
same setting is repeated over and over during 
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the course of a hymn. In addition to this it is 
impossible that one stereotype setting can re- 
spond to the sensitivities of the text. It is im- 
portant to emphasize, to adjust to the text. A 
study of the works of Schuetz and Bach and 
others will easily show how these masters 
strived constantly to lift the text in a sense of 
emphasizing and adjusting. A single setting 
can certainly not fulfill this task. Some organ- 
ists who feel the need for change offer different 
registrations for the different stanzas. I do not 
think that this alone solves the problem. 

3) Many of the harmonizations are not in 
agreement with the inner nature of the hymn. 
This applies especially to the chorales. It is 
impossible to “bathe” the purity of a tune 
such as “A mighty fortress” or those melodies 
derived from Gregorian Chant in the “per- 
fume” of lush seventh chords and second in- 
versions. These melodies are so strong in them- 
selves that an overharmonization paralyzes 
their vigor and strength. It is also a fact that 
an arrangement of one chord per cantus firmus 
note will hinder the rhythmic flow of such 
melodies. (We must not forget that organ 
accompaniment of congregational singing was 
not known during the first century after the 
Reformation. The congregations sang the 
chorales a cappella.) 

4) The hymn settings in our present-day 
hymnals present another problem: The cantus 
firmus of the settings is written in the singing 
range of the woman’s voice. In other words, 
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the organ soprano part sounds in agreement 
with the woman’s voice (8’ pitch). This 
means that the men, who sing an octave lower 
(16’) darken or thicken the overall sound, 
At the same time the 16’ male pitch destroys 
the nature of line of the alto and tenor parts 
of the organ, because of “erring around” be- 
tween organ alto and organ tenor. The result 
is that of a thick, unclear sound which can 
easily cause an insecurity on the congrega- 
tion’s part. 

The problem can be solved by playing the 
cantus firmus in the left hand, in other words 
in agreement with the male voice. Thus the 
women’s voices would brighten up the sound, 
very much to the advantage of the general 
sound. Experience has taught me that the con- 
gregation sings better because of a greater 
feeling of security. This kind of setting per- 
mits the organist the playing of counter mel- 
odies in the right hand, while the bass moves 
in slow notes, only changing occasionally. 
The emphasis is so on the cantus firmus and 
on the musical lines, which is only natural for 
the treatment of the organ. 

As I said in the beginning: This is not the 
final analysis. The art of organ improvisa- 
tion will have to be taught in our institutions. 
Organists who are not able to improvise set- 
tings of this kind, will have to write the settings 
out. There is a need for an organist hymnal, 
which offers settings of this kind. To encour- 
age these ideas is the purpose of this article. 
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Example A Pedal point treatment of bass, free counterpoint in right hand. 


Example B Pedal point treatment of bass, rhythmical variation of counterpoint in 
A. 


Example C Pedal point. Rhythm ostinato in right hand. 


Example D_ Free counterpoint in right hand. Supporting bass. 


Example E Mixture effect caused by fourth and fifth in right hand part. 
* elinin, 


Example F Cantus firmus in right hand. In a three-part setting not so much danger of the 
thickening of sound by the male voices. Mixture effect caused by fifth between left hand and pedal. 


Example G Pedal point. Left hand counterpoint based on cantus firmus. 





CHURCH 


In many liturgical churches today all music 
with a text is sung either by the congregation 
or the choir. There exists a reluctance to have 
a soloist. It is right that we should have the 
active participation of the congregation in 
the service. Moreover, it is healthy to have 
a number of choirs which not only participate 
but give leadership in the hour of worship. But 
what of those who may be gifted as soloists? 
Moses, Miriam, David, and Deborah were 
soloists. In early days the synagogue music 
was responsive in style. A solo chant was 
responded to by a refrain or an exact repeti- 
tion sung by the people. Even today, in our 
liturgy, when sung, the minister acts as a soloist 
and the congregation sings the response. 
History adds detail after detail concerning 
the use of skilled singers, not only in the great 
temple worship but also within the Gentile 
church. When Pope Gregory founded the 
Schola Cantorum in Rome in a.p. 590 there 
had already existed other schools of singing. 
Artistic music was growing up in the church 
and under the influence of such fine schools 
the art of singing reached new heights. With 
the growth of the spirit of humanism the art 
became more of an end in itself instead of ful- 
filling the role of a servant of the church. Once 
again in the Baroque schools and churches, 


SOLOIST 


by WILLIAM LOCK 


singing by skilled singers, both choir mem- 
bers and soloists, was an important part of the 
service. 

Today we are consumed with a zeal to have 
the finest choral music possible. The large 
attendances at choral clinics and summer 
school sessions in church music attests to this 
fact. Such men as F. M. Christiansen, John 
Finley Williamson and Peter Lutkin have 
riveted our attention upon pure choral music. 
Others, like Healey Willan and Canon Wini- 
fred Douglas have turned our eyes back to 
plansong. Ralph Vaughan Williams, Percy 
Dearmer, Martin Shaw and others have en- 
couraged the use of folk song material. Musi- 
cologists have edited new editions of choral 
music with instruments. A host of composers 
are productive in the field of choral music 
which employs modern harmonic and rhythmic 
idioms. The Hymn Society of America is to 
be credited with encouraging the amazing 
growth in the study of hymnology and the 
use of hymns by the choir and congregation. 
But what of church solo music? 

We do acknowledge ‘that music in the 
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church is to be to the glory of God and not 
man, We also acknowledge that music is to 
be an integral part of the service. But even 
as the organist serves as an instrumental solo- 
ist, so may the singer find his rightful place 
in the work of the church. 

However, the solo voice is under criticism 
from all sides. Some say that a single voice 
js too personal. But what of the role taken 
by the minister as he leads the congregation 
in prayer? Others argue that a group of voices 
sounds better than a solo voice. Even notable 
composers like George Oldroyd (Prayer to 
Jesus) and Paul Christiansen (Wondrous Love) 
indicate that parts of their compositions may 
be sung by either a soloist or the whole sec- 
tion. And it is on this point that we disagree 
with those who feel that the best voices for 
choir work are those which are not solo voices. 
The Robert Shaw Chorale and the Bach Aria 
Group are two fine organizations which use 
soloists. Unfortunately, the impression re- 
ceived from some soloists, hired to sing in 
church, has made many feel that they are all 
alike. This is not true. In addition to all of 
these criticisms, we have heard the complaint 
that the soloist is distracting when he faces 
the congregation. This should not be any 
more a distraction than that caused by the 
preacher when he faces his hearers. In fact, 
this should be a point of direct communica- 
tion. However, if this does not seem advisable, 
the soloist (and choir) may sing from the bal- 
cony. Still further, the soloist is criticized 
because of his yet-imperfect technique. But 
this is also true of the church volunteer choir. 
We have all heard errors in attack, pitch, pro- 
nunciation, and poor tonal quality. The critics 
add to all of this by saying that there is no 
place designated in the service for a soloist. 
Neither is there a place designated for an 
anthem! I would suggest that, within the 
framework of the service, a soloist may sing 
part of the Introit or Gradual. Furthermore, 
a soloist may sing part of the anthem when 
an anthem is sung. 

Not only must we plead for the singer but 
we must comment on the sacred song itself. 
Unfortunately, sacred solo music has suffered 
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from the virus of the operatic style and has 
generally become a showy or sentimental ef- 
fort, lacking in purposefulness. Upon this 
matter I agree with the critics. May the day 
soon come when more capable composers who 
understand the principles of church music in- 
crease their efforts in writing worthy songs 
for the church year. I would like to call these 
compositions “Liturgical Solos.” Songs of the 
best composition will result in better singing. 


‘ But until that day the church soloist must 


dig, and dig, and dig for suitable material. 
Some help should come from the director of 
music, who will not only notify the singer 
far enough in advance so that he may have 
adequate time for preparation, but will also 
help the singer to find the texts for the day. 

Review lists of sacred songs appear in the 
“Bulletin,” which is issued by the National 
Association of Teachers of Singing (although 
this is a professional organization and a publi- 
cation not particularly related to church 
music). Other sources of material include 
the hymnals of the various denominations. 
Such a hymn as “One There is Above All 
Others” makes a fine solo as does the spiritual, 
“Were You There?” Many chorales are suit- 
able to the solo voice. I particularly like the 
arrangement of the aria and chorale by Bach 
in the volume entitled “Wedding Blessings” 
published by Concordia. Concordia also pub- 
lishes “Sacred Songs from Schemelli’s Gesang- 
buch.” The tenor solo, “Lord, My Thanks 
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to Thee,” and its counterpart for contralto, 
“Lord, I Sing Thy Name,” from the cantata, 
“To Us a Child is Born” by Bach, are fine 
solos. At times unison anthems may be used. 
The spiritual, “Wondrous Love,” is also avail- 
able for the solo voice, arranged by Niles and 
published by G. Schirmer. Dvorak’s “Ten 
Biblical Songs” afford some solos which are 
suitable for the service. “The Lord is My 
Shepherd” as arranged by Geehl, is based on 
the hymn tune “Crimond.” Eric Thiman’s 
solo, “The God of Love My Shepherd Is,” 
is on the same text. Another worthy solo by 
the same composer is, “Jesus, the Very 
Thought of Thee.” Both are published by 
Novello. For special occasions any one of 
Greene’s “Seven Sacred Songs” or Schuetz’ 
“Five Sacred Songs” may be sung. 

We need soloists because they are people. 
Many are gifted with ability above the aver- 
age and possess a capacity for work. If we 
neglect them, we become responsible for bury- 
ing those talents. Furthermore, it is possible 
that they will go elsewhere and thus be lost 
to the service and fellowship of the church. 
Secondly, we need them because they are 
musicians. It may well be that these same 
persons will be the ones who will encourage 
others in the choir to do a better job. The 
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soloist may be the very person to help in the 
vocal development of the members of the 
younger choirs. Thirdly, we need them be. 
cause of the service they may render. Whether 
it be in the morning worship hour, the mid- 
week, or Sunday night service, at group func- 
tions, or to shut-ins and hospital patients, the 
dedicated church soloist may have a definite 
ministry. In addition, it would be of great 
value for the church to have its own soloists 
perform in the concerts held by the choirs. 

Thus to soloists I would say, sing only the 
best music that you can find, well prepared. 
To composers I would say, give us liturgical 
solos with the finest texts. To publishers | 
would say, we need and want good church 
music, nothing less. To all of the critics | 
would say, please do not be unfair in your 
criticism of the church soloist. 
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SOME EXPERIENCES 
IN A GRADED 
CHOIR PROGRAM 


by JOHN BOESENHOFER 


Special music has a place in our church only 
if it contributes to the total service of wor- 
ship. The music must be such as is tradition- 
ally suitable in the house of God. We choose 
anthems with texts which are in harmony with 
the propers for the day and the sermon theme 
or, at the very least, with the part of the serv- 
ice which remains unchanged from Sunday to 
Sunday. 

We believe that a soloist has less chance 
to contribute to worship than a choir because 
the attention of the congregation is much 
more apt to be on the performer than on the 
text and music performed when a soloist sings. 
We also believe that special music is not an 
essential part of our worship service, but that 
its importance lies more in what it does for 
those who sing it than those who listen to it. 

The choirs do make an important contri- 
bution as leaders in congregational worship. 
The adult choirs are particularly effective in 
this respect, whereas the effectiveness of the 
children and youth choirs is in direct propor- 
tion to the maturity of their voices. Certainly, 
if the congregation is doing its share of sing- 
ing, we have no right to expect to hear the 
Carol Choir with their 5-, 6-, and 7-year-old 
voices. They sing the service very nicely and 
are part of the worshiping congregation, but 
not leaders of congregational singing. We try 
to see that the children never sing loudly. If 
they sing properly, they will be heard very 
well in their special numbers without becom- 
ing noisy. In our over-all program of choir 
work, we can say that “assisting the congrega- 
tion in worship” is an important function, but 
primarily that of the older choirs. 

I believe the primary purpose of a graded 
choir program is to contribute to the Chris- 
tian development of each individual choir 
member so that he can effectively take his 
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place in corporate worship in any congrega- 
tion throughout his life. As early as Carol 
Choir age we learn the text and music of the 
liturgy; we learn some of the great hymns 
of the church, not childish songs, but hymns 
which will have meaning throughout life. 

The anthems, cantatas, and oratorios which 
our choirs practice and sing are usually more 
difficult than our hymns. By comparison, hymn 
singing becomes easy for choir members. They 
are not likely to shy away from new hymns. 
On the contrary, choir members thrive on new 
music. I am delighted with the formation of 
a second adult choir. This not only gives us 
choir leadership at more of our services, but 


_ it is giving 15 additional people an opportunity 


to practice hymns, liturgy, and anthems. In all 
our choirs we learn to sing more correctly as 
far as vocal technique is concerned. Singing 
thus becomes a pleasure rather than a chore. 
It is impossible for our singing to be an act of 
worship when it is a chore, hence it is most 
important that we learn to make the best pos- 
sible use of the voices God has given us. 

We listed the names of all the people who 
are currently active members of one of our 
choirs. The total number is a very creditable 
84. We know there are others in our congre- 
gation who could both make a contribution to 
the work of one of the choirs and receive per- 
sonal benefit while so doing. Our goal has 
been at least 100 members when the new choir 
season began for all choirs in the fall. The 
adult choirs remained active throughout the 
summer, and welcomed additional members 
immediately. To sing in a church choir is one 
way to answer when God asks, “Whom shall 
I send, and who will go for us?” The answer, 
“Here am I Lord, send me.” 














Coming months will bring two more install- 
ments of Matthew Lundquist’s article on the 
development of church music. There will be 
articles on hymn anthems, by William R. 
Walters, followed by a list of hymn anthems 
and the hymns upon which they are based; 
how an organist can improve his playing away 
from the organ, by Roberta Bitgood; church 
music in Europe, by Edwin Liemohn; prin- 
ciples for judging and selecting hymn tunes, 
by Ray F. Brown; speech rhythm chanting, by 
Harold Gilbert; selling good church music to 
the congregation, by Ruth Nininger; what per- 
formances of great masterpieces of music by 
our finest choruses and orchestras can mean 
to the church musician, by William Smith, 
assistant conductor of the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra. There will be articles on junior and youth 
choirs by Donald D. Kettring, Madeline In- 
gram, Vivian Morsch and others. We will also 
have sketches of some of our well-known and 
less well-known composers and hymn studies 
of some of our great hymns. 

These are just some of the things which will 
appear in the JournaL or Cuurcn Music in 
future issues. We will have a list of church 
music workshops for 1962 in a spring issue, 
as well as reviews of recently published music 
for weddings. We hope that you will continue 
to join us each month. 


Christmas. An American annual of Christmas 
literature and art. Edited by Randolph E. 
Haugan. Augsburg, 1961. Gift edition 
$1.50. Library edition $3.50. 

The thirty-first volume of the Augsburg 
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STAFF NOTES 
AND REVIEWS 


Christmas annual is even lovelier than ever, 
Opening with the Christmas story colorfully 
illustrated, it continues with an article on the 
sources of our English Bible, a description of 
the making of music boxes, a picture story of 
fireplaces in the celebration of Christmas, a 
story of Christmas on the Mississippi, and a 
beautifully and vividly illustrated section on 
Christmas in other countries, an article on spir- 
ituals for Christmas, and the music and words 
of some lesser known spirituals and carols. 

The pictures on this page are from this year's 
Christmas annual. 


Sing for Joy. A songbook for young children. 
Compiled and edited by Norman and Mar- 
garet Mealy. Illustrated by Karla Kuskin. 
Seabury, 1961. $5. 

This book might well be on the Christmas 
list of every children’s choir director and every 
parent of young children. Words and music 
are of a wide variety, from “Fuzzy Wuzzy” 
to “See Jesus Our Saviour,” and from modern 
melodies to plainsong. 

The book is divided into four sections: 
1. He hath visited and redeemed his people. 
2. O ye children of men, bless ye the Lord. 3. 
Heaven and earth are full of thy glory. 4. God 
cares for me. The first two sections contain 
songs suitable for use in church and church 
school. The last two sections have songs which 
might best be used in the home. If carefully 
chosen a few might be used in the church 
school. 

An article on the use of music with young 
children adds to the usefulness of this book. 
Suggestions are given for singing in the home, 
the church and the classroom, and for teach- 
ing and accompanying different kinds of songs. 
The whole book is attractively gotten to 
gether with delightful drawings on nearly 


every page. 
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Many people feel that unless they can hear 
Handel’s Messiah during the Christmas season 
they have not fully celebrated Christmas. One 
way to insure our hearing the Messiah is to 
own a good recording. All of the recordings 
made of this oratorio have their strengths and 
weaknesses. 

Sir Thomas Beecham and the Royal Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra and Chorus have made a 
recording for RCA Victor which is excep- 
tionally fine in quality. The records are beau- 
tifully boxed and have a booklet with repro- 
ductions of great paintings in color and an 
article by Sir Thomas Beecham about the 
Messiah. The complete recording (4 records) 
costs $21.98. One record containing just the 
highlights of the oratorio costs $5.98. Five 
choruses, two bass solos, two tenor recitatives, 
a soprano solo, an alto recitative, and an alto 
and tenor duet are omitted from the “com- 
plete” recording. 


Messiah. The Philadelphia Orchestra, Eugene 
Ormandy, conductor. The Mormon Taber- 
nacle Choir, Richard P. Condie, director. 
Eileen Farrell, soprano; Martha Lipton, con- 


tralto; Davis Cunningham, tenor; William | 


Warfield, baritone. Columbia Masterworks. 

M2L-263. $8.98. 2 records. 

The Philadelphia Orchestra and the Mormon 
Tabernacle Choir with their two gifted con- 
ductors join forces to give us a fine recording. 
The soloists sing with a sensitivity to the words 
and music. William Warfield is so outstand- 
ing in this role which demands a flexibility 
hard to find in a baritone or bass voice, that 
he has made the part his own and sings it for 
various recordings and network programs. 

With a voice like William Warfield’s avail- 
able it is a disappointment that the recitative, 
“For behold darkness shall cover the earth,” 
and “The people that walked in darkness,” are 
omitted. Also omitted are the soprano solos 
“Rejoice greatly,” and “Come unto him.” 

In the second and third parts there are more 
omissions: the tenor solos “All they that see 
him laugh him to scorn,” “Behold and see,” 
“He was cut off,” “But thou didst not leave 
his soul in hell,” and “Unto which of the angels 
said he.” Also omitted are the choruses “Let 
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all the angels of God worship him,” “The 
Lord gave the word,” “Their sound is gone 
out,” “Let us break their bonds asunder,” “If 
God be for us,” “Since by man came death,” 
and “But thanks be to God.” Other soprano 
solos omitted are “How beautiful are the feet 
of them that preach the gospel of peace,” and 
“If God be for us.” 

The alto solo “Then shall be brought to 
pass,” and the alto and tenor duet “O death 
where is thy sting,” are also omitted. 


Messiah. The New York Philharmonic, Leonard 
Bernstein, conductor. Adele Addison, so- 
prano; Russell Oberlin, counter tenor; David 
Lloyd, tenor; William Warfield, baritone. 
Westminster Choir, John Finley Williamson, 
director. Columbia Masterworks. M2L-242. 
$7.98. 

Another fine orchestra and chorus with out- 
standing directors record the Messiah. The 
soloists are all good. The tenor is better than 
the one in the Philadelphia Orchestra record- 
ing but not as fine as the one who sings with 
the Royal Philharmonic. While the counter- 
tenor sings very well the warmth and richness 
of a good alto voice is missed. 

Orchestra and chorus come out more 
strongly in this recording and in most cases the 
tempo is faster than in the other two. There 
is also a difference in arrangement. Believing 
that two choruses and two solos fit better with 
the Christmas section than with the Easter sec- 
tion, Leonard Bernstein has moved them to 
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the close of Part 1. These are “Lift up your 
heads” and the “Hallelujah” chorus, the bass 
solo “Why do the nations,” and the tenor solo 
“Thou shalt break them.” 

Some of the omissions are the same as in the 
Philadelphia Orchestra recording: the bass 
solos “For behold darkness shall cover the 
earth,” and “The people that walked in 
darkness”; the alto recitative “Then shall be 
brought to pass”; the alto and tenor duet “O 
death, where is thy sting?” and the chorus 
“But thanks be to God.” The choruses “His 
yoke is easy,” and “Surely he hath borne our 
griefs,” are omitted. There are not, however, 
as many omissions as in the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra or the Royal Philharmonic recordings. 


Noels, by Louis Claude D'Aquin (1694-1772). 
‘William Watkins, organ. Washington Rec- 
ords. WR-428. $4.98. 

Eight noels, many of which are not widely 
known, composed by D’Aquin, a very able 
nineteenth-century organist and composer, are 
played on the organ of the Georgetown Pres- 
byterian Church in Washington, D. C. The 
organ is a two-manual organ built by Aeolian- 
Skinner. It has such brightness and clarity of 
tone that it is excellent for noels of this kind, 
and for showing the variety which can be 
gotten by a good organist from a small organ. 


ANTHEM NOTES 


Jesus, Now to Thee | Turn Me, by Maria Luigi 


Cherubini. Arr. by Matthew Lundquist. 
Elkan-Vogel, 1961. 5 pages. 25 cents. 
SATB. 1159. 


This prayer-anthem is especially fitting for 
the Lenten season. The composer, Cherubini, 
was born in Florence, Italy, in 1760. He did 
his earliest composing for the church and then 
turned to opera. He lived much of his life in 
Paris where he composed French operas and 
became director of the Paris Conservatory. 

Matthew Lundquist, author of the first article 
in this issue of the JourNAL or Cuurcu Music, 
has arranged this music of Cherubini in an 
anthem which is very useful for present-day 
choirs. 
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If there are not enough tenors some of the 
altos can sing the tenor part an octave lower 
than it is written. 


Jesu, Grant Me This, | Pray, by S. Drummond 
Wolff. Concordia, 1956. 6 pages. 20 cents, 
SAB. 98-1158. Also available SATB. 9. 
2012. 

The words of this anthem are from a hymn 
by Henry Williams Baker, who was a min- 
ister of the Church of England. He was chair- 
man of the committee responsible for the pub- 
lication of the famous hymnal Hymns Ancient 
and Modern in 1861. One of his own hymns 
included in this hymnal was “Jesu, grant me 
this, I pray,” which Baker had translated from 
an earlier hymn in Latin. 

The tune to which Baker’s hymn was sung 
is by Orlando Gibbons, well-known 17th cen- 
tury composer, and has been variously known 
as Sonc 13, CANTERBURY, Norwicu, and St. 
IRENAEUS. 

The modern American composer, S. Drum- 
mond Wolff, has taken these words and music 
from Latin and English sources of various cen- 
turies and woven them into a simple and pop- 
ular anthem. 


The Abiding Presence, by Leland B. Sateren. 
Sacred Design, 1960. 4 pages. 25 cents. 
SATB. SD 6008. 

This anthem is useful for a number of dif- 
ferent Sundays. It fits especially well with the 
Old Testament lesson for the fourth Sunday 
in Lent. While the lesson is from the 55th 
chapter of Isaiah both passages are closely 
related. 

Leland Sateren has set this passage to mildly 
modern music which is different but pleasing 
to the ear. If sung well this would make a 
good anthem with which to introduce your 
choir to music which has a modern flavor. 

The sopranos should not be afraid of the 
high A at the top of the last page and they 
will get a nice tone if they do not try to sound 
the R but sing an open and relaxed Lawd- 
sounding the d just before releasing the tone. 

The Sacred Design choral music has been 
taken over by Schmitt, Hall and McCreary, 
Music Publisher. 
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Complete score, $1.25. 97-4498. Choir 

copy, 22 cents. 98-1568. 

A modern adaptation of an old Lutheran 
custom in which the canticle, set to Form 
Tone VII is followed by the Chorale. The 
rendition offers many possibilities for the 
Christmas Service through the use of respon- 
sorial or antiphonal organization. Various 
choirs and combinations of choirs, even the 
congregation, can have a part in this excel- 
lent setting. 


STAFF NOTES 
AND REVIEWS 


Children's Choir Achievement Chart and 
Teacher's Guide. Mabel Stewart Boyter. 
Carl Fischer, 1961. $4. 04232. Children's 
Chart. N3661. 

An interesting and worthwhile idea put in 

a practical and flexible plan. Choir directors 

of small or large choirs of ages five to twelve 

have a wealth of material at their finger tips 

on these charts. The Teacher’s Guide is a 

master plan for a complete course of study for 


Six Movements from the Organ Symphonies 
of Charles Marie Widor, adapted and ar- 
ranged by Stanley E. Saxton. 
1961. $2.25. 


A welcome book of service music culled 


Flammer, 


elementary choirs in which are listed methods, 
procedures and materials. These are printed 
on a chart 19” by 25”. 


The Children’s Choir Achievement Chart is 
a separate chart the same size as the Teacher’s 


Guide. It is also for the choir director, and 


lists ear and eye training, rhythmic activities, , 


hymns and songs, and other areas of work. 
Matching these areas are the age and grade 
of the child, so that at a glance the director 
gets a complete picture of the master plan. 
This will be a boon to many choir directors. 


My Favorite Hymns of Praise, Mabel Stewart 
Boyter. Carl Fischer, 1961. 50 cents. 04229. 
Mrs. Boyter has continued her fine set of 

work books with eight hymn studies with 

questionnaires set in loose-leaf pages. All are 

great hymns and will be most helpful as a 

hymn study course in choir work or as sup- 

plementary material in church school. The 
melody line of each hymn is printed along with 

“interest factors.” 


My Favorite Christmas Carols, Mabel Stewart 
Boyter. Carl Fischer, 1961. 50 cents. 04231. 


The same format as above, using one Advent 


Hymn (O come, O come, Emmanuel) and 
seven well-known Christmas Hymns. 


The Magnificat and All Praise to Jesus’ Hal- 
lowed Name. A chant-Chorale for Christ- 
mas by Paul Bunjes. Concordia, 1961. 
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from the Organ Symphonies of Widor. Each 
movement is in itself a complete entity. The 
arranger has carefully edited some of the 
longer movements so that they are more prac- 
tical for the organist who does not possess 
the complete works of Widor. The printing 
is very easy to read. 

Frederick A. Snell 

Williamsport, Pa. 


MORE RECORD REVIEWS 


A Joyful Sound. Songs for children. Children’s 
choir under the direction of Mabel Stewart 
Boyter. Word Records. W-3137-LP. $3.98. 
This record can be useful to the director of 

the children’s choir if used for a study of tone 

quality and clear enunciation. Not many of 
the songs are good for church use, so the 
children’s choir director should not expect to 
find here songs and anthems for her choir. 

The record can be used in the home, where 
children will enjoy hearing children of their 
own age sing and can even sing along with 
them. 


Let's Sing Our Sunday School Songs. Soloist: 
Pauline Seim. Organist: David Walker. 
Pianist: Hilda Earnhart. Coronado Records. 
CLP201. $3.98. 

Hymns found in most children’s hyrnals 
are sung here by a solo voice, carefully chosen 
for this purpose. The hymns are not great 
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ones but those which are considered most 
popular. One side has songs for primary age 
children: “Jesus loves me,” “Father, we thank 
thee,” “I sing a song of the saints of God,” 
“Praise him, praise him,” “Jesus wants me for 


a sunbeam,” “This little gospel light of mine,” 
“Onward Christian soldiers.” The other side 
has hymns for older children: “Stand up, stand 
up for Jesus,” “We gather together,” “God of 
our fathers,” “Fold your hands, bow your 
head,” “Faith of our fathers,” “Living for 
Jesus,” and “Holy, holy, holy.” 


The Organ Works of Buxtehude, played by 
Finn Videro. 3 volumes. Washington Rec- 
ords. $4.98 each. 

Buxtehude was born in Denmark in 1637 
and died in 1707. He was organist at Liibeck. 
Bach was then organist at Arnstadt, fifty miles 
away. Bach obtained a four-week leave of 
absence from his post so that he could go to 
hear the great Dietrich Buxtehude. He walked 
the fifty miles and stayed sixteen weeks. 

These records are a good way to become ac- 
quainted with the works of Buxtehude. H.E.P. 


AUTHOR AND TITLE INDEX FOR VOLUME 3-1961 


Advent anthem notes, by Charles A. Whitten. 
Sept.,1961.v.3,n.9,p.19. 

Advent festival. Sept.,1961.v.3,n.9,p.16. 

Alec Wyton and a strange group of boys. Re- 
printed from Choristers’ Guild Letters. Mar., 
1961.v.3,n.3,p.7. 

Anders, Charles. Anthems for the first part of the 
Trinity season. Apr.,1961.v.3,n.4,p.16. 

—What a minister should know about church 
music. Feb.,1961.v.3,n.2,p.6. 

Anthem Notes (Ascension and Pentecost), by 
Robert Wetzler. Mar.,1961.v.3,n.3,p.12. 

Anthem Notes (Trinity), by Edwin Liemohn. 
May,1961.v.3,n.5,p.17. 

Anthem Notes (Lent), by David Urness. Nov., 
1961.v.3,n.11,p.17. 

Anthems for Christmas, by Dayton Nordin. Oct., 
1961.v.3,n.10,p.16. 

Anthems for Easter. Feb.,1961.v.3,n.2,p.15. 

Anthems for the first part of the Trinity season, 
by Charles Anders. Apr.,1961.v.3,n.4,p.16. 

Beymer, Paul A. The boy choir. Sept.,1961.v.3,n.9, 
p.13. 

Bingham, Seth. Recent trends in church music. 
Apr.,1961.v.3,n.4,p.6. 

The boy choir, by Paul A. Beymer. Sept.,1961. 
v.3,n.9,p.13. 

Build a better choir, by Robert Wetzler. Nov., 
1961.v.3,n.11,p.2. 

Buszin, Walter E. Music in the life of the church. 
June,1961.v.3,n.6,p.2. 

Cantatas for the season of Trinity. Apr.,1961. 
v.3,n.4,p.14. 

Cantate Sunday in Hannover, Germany, by L. 
David Miller. Mar.,1961.v.3,n.3,p.2. 

The choir school in action, by Martha Fisher. Feb., 
1961.v.3,n.2,p.9. 

The church music of Ralph Vaughan Williams, by 
Richard Wienhorst. July-Aug.,1961.v.3,n.7,p.2. 
Church music workshops and summer schools. 
Apr.,1961.v.3,n.4,p.11; June,1961.v.3,n.6,p.14. May, 
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1961.v.3,n.5,p.16. 
Ellinwood, Leonard. Organist and clergyman. 
Oct.,1961.v.3,n.10,p.2. Nov.,1961.v.3,n.11,p.6. 
The fellowship of singing believers, by Wallace E. 
Herrewig. Oct.,1961.v.3,n.10,p.7. 
Fisher, Martha. The choir school in action. Feb., 
1961.v.3,n.2,p.9. 
For want of a song, by Edwin Liemohn. Feb.,1961, 
v.3,n.2,p.12. 
The function of music in corporate worship, by 
Alec Wyton. Jan.,1961.v.3,n.1,p.2. 
Herrewig, Wallace R. The fellowship of singing 
believers. Oct.,1961.v.3,n.10,p.7. 
Hymn Notes 
Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God Almighty, by 
Reginald Heber. April,1961.v.3,n.4,p.15. 

Let the whole creation cry, by Stopford A. 
Brooke. June,1961.v.3,n.6,2nd cover. 

O gladsome light, O grace. Greek hymn, 3rd 
century. Oct.,1961.v.3,n.10,p.15. 

Rejoice, the Lord is King, by Charles Wesley. 
Mar.,1961.v.3,n.3,2nd cover. 

Hymns from the Greek, by Ruth E. Messenger. 
May,1961.v.3,n.5,p.2. 

Introducing modern music, by Leland B. Sateren. 
Part 1, The choir. May,1961,v.3,n.5,p.5. Part 2, 
The congregation. June,1961.v.3,n.6,p.6. 

Introits and Graduals, by William Walters. Part 1, 
Sept.,1961.v.3,n.9,p.2; Part 2, Oct.,1961.v.3,n.10,p.9. 

Jackisch, Frederick F. On preludes. May,1961.v.3, 
n.5,p.9. : 

Lenten cantatas, reviewed by Robert B. Whiting. 
Jan.,1961.v.3,n.1,p.7. 

Liemohn, Edwin. Anthem notes. May,1961.v.3, 
n.5,p.17. 

—For want of a song. Feb.,1961.v.3,n.2,p.12. 

List of hymns and chorale preludes based on them. 
May,1961.v.3,n.5,p.11. 

Lock, William. The solo in the service. Dec.,1961. 
v.3,n.12,p.8. 

Lundquist, Matthew N. The source and origin of 
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sacred song. Dec.,1961.v.3,n.12,p.2. 

Mendelssohn and church music, by Helen E. 
Pfatteicher. Nov.,1961.v.3,n.11,p.8. 

Messenger, Ruth E. Hymns from the Greek. May, 
1961.v.3,n.5,p.2. 

Miller, L. David. Cantate Sunday in Hannover, 
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